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ARCHITECTURE. 
( Continued from page 85.) 
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larity. It must how- 
ever be acknowledged that the Goths did 
in some d profit by the models the 
ae n edifices presented, i highs Pa 
t total want of genius, they co 

the defects as’ often Os they imitated its 
beauties. 

The architecture of Britain previous’ 
the Roman invasion was partl 
Cyclopean, for we can scarcely ality 

the title of architecture, the huts, 
dens, and ore in, ie our chat ce 
rag Stonehenge is the principal ex- 
isting monunient of the Cyclopzan ma- 
sonry in this country, and there is little 
doubt’ of” ‘its mythole ical‘ origin, and 
that it is the temple of the Sun mentioned 
by Diodorus; the number of stones and 
uprights in the’ outer circles making to- 
gether exactly sixty, plainly, as Mr. 
‘osbroke observes,’ alludes to that pecu- 
liar and prominent feature of Asiatic 
astronomy the sexagenary cycle while 
the number of stones’ torming the minor 
exactly nineteen, 
pe ae to us the famous Metonic or 
er Indian cycle; _ bron of thirty, 
repeatedly occurring, the celebrated age 
or generation of the Druids. Stonehenge 
was erected before the age of Zoroaster 
five hundred yeats before Christ. 
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Diodorus Siculus speaks of the houses 
of the Britons as built of wood, the walls 
made of stakes and wattling like hurdles, 
and thatched with either reeds or straw, 
but when Julius Cesar invaded Britain, 
the inhabitants of Cantium (Kent), and 
some other parts in the south, liad learnt 
to build houses more substantial and con- 
venient. 
“abounds in houses wi 
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for two centuries almost at chinks, 
it declined sapidly 
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always, ofa ‘circular form ; were 

ally A ones OF ee 20 teem 
sometimes more, within a square court. 
At. Grimspound, Devonshire, within a 
circular enclosure, situated in a marsh, 
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side, but there is no appearance of 


was natural that they should —— on 
them some of the arts of civilization, but 
purse between © the 


poopie re @t¢ ‘free and intima: 
poe gel ofthe Biitish chieftains and: 
Princes even’ visited Rome then in t 
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least a hundred years after that invasion. 


gs in that id metropolis of. 
the world, ‘he is said to have sed. 
great ‘ise, “ that the Romans, who 
had such magnificent palaces of their own, 
should envy the wretched cabins of the 
Britons.” 

In thé course’ of ‘time, the Britons who 
were not insensible to the ad es, of 


civilization, availed themselves ‘o! “the 
knowledge ‘Romans so much, that 
in thet Constantine they built 


houses, temples, courts, and market- 
places, with every Roman accompani- 
ment of Mosaic pavement, saloons, and’ 
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porticoes. Certain it is that the Romans 
nat only built a prodigious number .of 
ificent and convenient structures for 
their own accommodation, but they en- 
couraged and instrycted the Britons to 
imitate their example ; and this: engraft- 
ing the arts and science of civilized life 
on barbarians, had a most important in- 
fluence on their character. 
From this period and we will take it 
that of Agricola, in the year of. the 
Christian era 80, to the middle of the 
fourth century, architecture and all the 
arts immediately connected with it flou- 
tished in Britain, and the same taste for 
etecting substantial, convenient, and even 
elegant buildings which had long pre- 
ral in Italy was introduced into sty 
t appears, however, according to Mr, 
Esso in the Archeologia, that “ from the 
different kinds of masonry used in Eng- 
land since the time the Romans settled 
here, that there was little difference be- 
tween those which the Romans introduced 
and those which were used by the Saxon 
and Norman builders, under the deno. 
mination even of Roman work. 
The spirit of building in Britain which 
was introduced and encouraged by the 
Romans, so much inereased the taste of 
the British builders that in the third cen- 
tury this island was famous for the great 
number and excellence of its architects 
and artificers. So much, indeed was this 
the case, that when the Constan- 
tius, the father of Constantine the Great, 
re-built the city Autun, in Gaul, in the 
year 296, he was chiefly furnished with 
workmen from Britain, which Eumenius 
says, very much abounded with the:.best 
artificers. 
Architecture, and the arts generally, 
did not long flourish in Britain ; but. soon 
began to decline here. as well.as in all the 
provinces of the Western Empire. This 
was partly owing to the building. of the 
city of Constantinople, which. attracted 
the most eminent architects and artificers 
to the East, and partly to the .irruptions 
and depredations of the barbarous nations ; 
so-that, the. final departure of the Romans 
was followed by the almost total extinc- 
tion of architecture in this country. The 
art of building appears to have 
been lost in Britain in the year 298, nor 
was it revived, it is said by some anti, 
quarians, though denied by others, until 
towards the close of the seventh century. 
long succession of miseries in 
which the Britons were involved by the 
Scots, Picts, and Saxons, deprived them 
of the many useful arts they had been 
taught by the Romans, and. they retro- 
rapidly in. civilization. The 

ons, on their — in Britain, were 
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as ignorant of the arts as the people the 
had subdued ; however, they rar 
castles, consisting of a round and square 
keep, which was ascended by a flight of 
steps ; the whole was of the rudest struc- 
ture. Nor was it until two hundred years 
after their first arrival, that the Saxons, 
or Anglo-Saxons, had made any sensible 
advances in the art of architecture.. Dur 
ing that, period was. scarcely 
known in that island, even the 
of cathedrals were constructed of wood, 
Towards the end of the seventh century, 
however, masonry wasrestored, princi 
by two priests, who had often. visi 
Rome, where they had acquired a taste 
for the arts. These werethe famous Wil. 
frid, Bishop of York; and afterwards of 
Hexham, and Benedict Biscopus:. - Wil, 
frid, who was one of the most i 
of prelates (at a time when a knowledge 
of co arts was almost confined to the 
cle of the seventh century, was.a great 
builder, and erected several’ cocleatentical 
edifices at York, Rippon, and Hexham, 
wh.ch were the admiration of the age, and 
proofs of his having imbibed an intimate 
powledge of architecture. 4 
The cathedral of Hexham, which was 
one of these structures, is thus described 
by his biographer :—“ Having obtained 
a piece of ground at Hexham from Queen 
Etheldreda, he there founded a most mag- 
nificent church, which he dedicated to the 
blessed apostle St. Andrew.. As the plan 
of this sacred structure seems to have been 
inspired by the Spirit of God, it would 
require a genius much superior to mine 
to describe it erly. How e. and 
strong were the subterranean buldings, 
constructed of the finest polished stones ! 
How magnificent the superstructure, with 
its lofty roof, supported by many pillars, 
its long and high walls, its sublime 
towers, and winding stairs! In one word, 
there-is no church on this side of the Al 
so great and beautiful.” This admi 
edifice, of which some vestiges are still 
remaining, was built by masons and other 
artificers brought from Rome by the mu- 
nificence of its generous founder. Bene- 
dict Biscop was the cotemporary and 
companion of Wilfrid in some of his jour- 
neys, and had the same taste for the arts. 
He made no fewer than six journeys to 
Rome, chiefly with a view of collecting 
books, pictures,. statues, and other curi- 
osities, and of persuading artificers of va- 
rious kinds to come from Italy and France 
and settle in England. Having obtained 
a grant.of a considerable estate from Eg- 
frid, king of Northumberland, near 
mouth of the river Were, he there founded 
a monastery, A.D. 674 .‘ About a year 
after the foundations of this monastery, 
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were laid, Benedict crossed the sea into 
France, where he collected a number of 
‘ and brought them over with him, 


to the apostle Peter, to whom he designed 
to dedicate his church, made him urge 
these workmen to labour so hard, that 
was celebrated in it about a year 
it was ee When the — 
advanced, he sent agents into 
to re if ible sume glass- 
a ind of cers quite unknown 
them over to 
and ra 
- These ts were success 
a trou t pet glass-makers with 
them ;' who not only performed the work 
uired by Benedict, but instructed the 
lish in the art of making glass for 
windows, lamps, drinking-vessels, and 
other uses.” 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 


SHAKSPEARE RECITING FALSTAFF. 


Tne following Lines were written after viewing 
Mr. Pack’s picture of Shakspeare reciting the 
character of Falstaff to his father and mother, 
at the British Institution — 


He came—and Genius hail'd his birth, 
The Muses stood around and smil'd ; 

He came—and scftly o’er the earth 
Flowed music sweet, yet strangely wild. 


The lyre of Fancy from his hand 
Receiv'd the touches all divine ; 

The Passions’ own’d his high command, 
Him, nursling of the heavenly Nine. 


©! ye who knew how well he told 
The tale of human life—who felt 

With what control lie could unfold 
‘The scenes where pity paus’d to melt— 


Who wept when Juiiet fell, and died— 
When sinless Desdemona stumber'd— 
Who paus'd in awe when Macbeth cried, ~~ 
“ Lay on,” and with the dead was number'd— 


Or ye, whom the more cheering views 
Of Fancy’s fairy world could please, 
. Through whose light souls the lighter muse 
Flash’d scenes of wondrous mirth and ease— 
Behokl, the pencil’s magic art 
Hath traced his semblance justly true ; 
The painter's soul, and hand, and heart, 
Combin’d to please the admiring view ; 
And even as Falstaff was he is, 
All mirth, and joke, and humour he, 
And what the bard has told, in this 
Is set forth just and faithfully. 


Such fine effect, such well-according hues, 
Rembrandt and Titian only could display ; 
+ And whilst the observer stops awhile to muse, 
He thinks on masters of a former day. 
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Then ye who honour genius, let this sight 
Strike deeply, and arrest the wond’rittg cye, 
For it shall live, till mem'ry takes her flight, 
Till talent and imagination die. ‘" 
T. 


ON IMAGINATION. 
(For the Mirror.) 
The beings of the mind are not of clay ; 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And maltiply in us a brighter ray, 
And more beloved existence. — - 
Cuitps Haroup. 
THE above testimony to the force of ima- 
gination speaks volumes in its behalf, 
emanating as it does from a pet or love (as 
the phrase goes) of our sex, the lamented 
Byron, the coruscations of whose 
will gleam over the waste of literature 
with oe a lus = that eerie oe 
tal t e reach 
or blame. Place have been our contests 
in wordy warfare with the staid and sober 
reasoners of the lordly creation on the 
leading c istics and presumed errors 


i being, who, in his own 
defence, decidedly disclaims identification 
with the wayward creatures of his 2 

An in t and cultivated mind, al- 
though of matured judgment, is seldom 
invulnerable to the shafts of adulation. 
— accessible on nely head, the’ ning 

lus unsus encounters insi- 
dene and devehfal per esteems it 
= with some shew of consistency too 


favours the delusion, by investing his 
mind with her fascinations. Continually 


studied accurately, it is greatly 
feared that much that passes in 
estimation for sterling excellence (so de- 


to be 


short of the degree 
seine to qvapeil a, tb the Bika ettenthe of 
ividual discernment. 
_ With reference to your worthy self, 
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Mk. Editor, what a field for the exercise 


ey 
agp or ee te ae be 
Tipuidinns Meow to he ecltoe? » toatl 
so, the lustre of our Mirror would 


doubtless derive largely its re= 
eminence from the ieaaenee of fair Laea’s 
scintillations. . Discretion possibly deters 
you from admitting that you derive your 
mystic lore from a quarter 30 question- 
able, and happy is it for you that a 
editorial capacity you are inaccessible on 
this t, for at tongue’s length how 
voluble, how insatiate would be our cu- 
tiosity ! we should overwhelm you with 
interrogatories, without affording you the 
necessary intervals to exercise oes polite 
communicativeress. With what eager. 
ness should we strive for the first gaze at 
our Mirror, in order to adopt the very 
p saps iE bolon — how outré, = 
whole bu of singularities it would 
be in upon power to introduce. I tremble 
lest the importance you would acquire in 
the estimation of the fair, from the disse- 
mination of so enviable a privilege, should 
tincture with vanity and conceit the good 
qualities we are bound to believe you 
now possess. I lent, too, of the 
extraneous fascinations of dress, it would 
invest you with power to discuss, exa- 
and contrast a thousand feminine 
peculiar to our fair sisterhood in 
terra incognita ; from which, perfect 
as we are, we might, if but for mere no- 
velty sake, select (to diversify our present 
antiquated stock of attractions) whatever 
our capricious tastes might prompt as 
likely to win, the dearest object of our 
hearts, the admiration of mankind. 

But it is to pp wg a = for ever 
remain ignorant of. ost of interesting 
novelties we might naturall: to be- 
come acquainted with through the medium 
of a mortal. of such exalted dignity. 
What avails curiosity, since you are 
shrouded in impenetrable mystery? Like 
the Great Unknown, you may set conjec- 
ture at defiance, and smile complacent 

at the ineffectual attempts of your friends 
to unmask you to the world, i.e. the 
readers of the Mirror, many of whom 
would, if they thought solicitation likely 
to overcome your modesty, urge you to 


embellish the next volume with a resem- 


blance “in little” of one who has laboured 
80 long and so assiduously for their 
amusement ; amongst them be pleased to 
rank Your well-wisher, 
JANET. 
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NEW CALENDARS. 
_ (To the Editor of the Mirror.) © 
Sr The omission of of an obser- 


vation you 
did me the favour to introduce to 
readers in No. CLXXXI., (and w! 
mistake I believe is attributable to myself 

) renders the observation erroneous : 
it have been thus—It mz 
irrelevant just to observe, that the same 
days of the month invariably happen on 
the same days of the week in those 
months which are placed together: thus 
on whatever day of the week January the 
Ast fall, the 1st of October will be on the 
same day, &c. if it be not leap year; if 
it be, then the days of those months 
which are classed with January and Fe- 
bruary$will be a day in the week later 
than their respective congeners. 

Your’s, &c. CLavis. 


She Selector; 


oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPE- 
ROR PAUL, OF RUSSIA. 


[Every nm in the least acquainted 
with the history of the last thirty years, 
knows that the father of the present and 
tg 4 Russia was oa inated. 

‘aul was neither a t nor a prince, 
and his tyrannic mene and absurd 
policy did great injury to Russia, at the 
same time the emperor became suspicious 
and even jealous of his own family. He 
even contemplated as the Em- 
press, the Grand Dukes Alexander and 
Constantine. His minister Pahlen, and 
several others, were destihed to perish ‘on 





23rd of March 1801, was fixed for seizing 
on the Em Paul, and Count Pahlen 
was at the head of the conspiracy. It is 
probable that a perfectly correct account 
of this event will never transpire, but the 
following narrative from Lloyd’s “ Alex. 
ander I.” just published, is more cir- 
cumstan than any account we have 
met with.—Ep. ] 


Tue palace of Michailow, built by Paul, 
on the site of the old summer palace, is 
massy cdifice, in a bad style, and sur- 
rounded with bastions. It was in vain 
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that the emperor daily added to the for- 
tifications, PD sccure himself inst the 
revenge of those whom - he had offended. 
Pahlen, as well as the ser he Zeon 
conspiracy, was uain every 
part of it. : Seams boas before the execu-’ 
tion of the plot, Count Pahlen augment- 
ed the number of the conspirators, by 
adding to them sae tps op of family, 
who on that day had been degraded, and 
beaten in a most cruel manner, for faults 
which scarcely. merited a le 
Pahlen himself released them pri- 
son, and took them to supper at General 
Talizin’s, colonel of the Presbaschewskot 
. regiment of guards, who, as well as Ge- 
neral Depreradowitsch, colonel of the 
Semonowski regiment, had drawn into 
the conspiracy almost all the officers ; 
they did not yet venture to confide in the 
sulla; but they reckoned upon their 
obedience. 
Plato Subow, the last favourite of Ca- 
tharine IT, and General Benningsen, were 
present at this entertainment. They 
placed themselves at the head of one part 
of the conspirators, and Pahlen command- 
ed the other; the two troops ‘together 
amounted to about sixty ns, most of 
whom were irflamed wit! we od — 
and Bennin were preced y 
aid-de-cam pret iy who daily made 
to thie emperor. This officer con- 
ducted them by a staircase, which led di- 
rectly to an ante-chamber, where two 
hussars of the imperial and two 
valets slept. In passing through the gal- 
lery to which this door opened, they were 
stopped by a sentinel, who cried, ‘“* Who 
Benningsen replied, ‘‘ Si- 


s there?” 
| you see where we are going,” The 
soldier yoga usd what ver 
forward, knit his brows, crying, “ Patro 
” in order that if cp ay had 
Feard the noise, he might believe that it 


was made by the patrol, After this, 
Arkamakow advanced rapidly, and knock. 
ed softly at the valet-de-chambre’s door ; 
the latter, without opening, demanded his 
business. ‘* I come to make my report.” 


the hussars, who had more courage, at- 
tempted to resist, but was immediately 
cut down with a sabre; the other dis- 
ap 

‘In this manner Benningsen and Subow 
penetrated to the *s chamber. 
Subow, not seeing the prince in his bed, 
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cried, ‘* Good God! he has escaped, 
Bennin sen, more comy 
r 


ed 5 
but that it was requisite for his safety that 
he should analee to tesiitancs. Paul made 
noanswer. By the glimmering of a night 
lamp, the confusion and terror which were 
painted at the same time on his counte- 
Nance were easily ived. Benning- 
sen, without loss of time, examined the 
whole room : one door led to the apart- 
ments of the empress ; a second, which 
was that of the wardrobe, afforded no far- 
ther issue; two others belon to re. 
cesses a contained the aa of the 
regiments of the m, as a t 
number of swords belongin to’ officers 
who were puc under arrest. ile Ben- 
nhingsen was shutting these doors, and 
putting the keys in his pocket, Subow 
re in Russian to the em 
“ Sire, you are A nee b 
Em Alexander.” —“ How ! 
soner !” replied the em a 
afterwards he added, “* What have I done 
to you ?”“ For these four years past 
you have tortured us,” replied one of the 
conspirators. 

The prince was in his night cap; he 
had only thrown over him a flannel jacket ; 
he was standing without shoes or stock- 
ings before the conspirators, who had 
their hatson, and their swords in their 
hands. 

If Paul had retained his presence of 
mind, he might’ have escaped, either by 
means of a trap-door which opened under 
his bed, or by the apartments of the em- 
ved but fear had entirely disconcerted 

im; and at the first noise he had thrown 
himself under the bed, without taking any 
resolution ; perhaps he did not venture 
to take refuge in the apartments of the 
empress, thinking -that a conspiracy 
against him could not have been contrived 
without ‘the consent and encou' ent 
of a princess whom he knew to be beloved 
by the people as much as he was disliked. 

At the moment when they were secur- 
ing the emperor, some noise being heard, 
pera ee to the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander. apartments of this ce 
were under those ot his father. Ae bad 
with him only his brother Constantine 
and the two duchesses, their wives. 
Constantine not been initiated in the 
secret till the same evening; though he 
did not love the emperor, it was feared 
that he might be guilty of some indiscre- 
tion. These four persons Waited with 
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the greatest anxiety for the issue of the 
affair; the arrival of Subow did not a 
little contribute to augment their uneasi- 

i i who had 


orore 20, if Paul had taken a sword to de- 
fend himself; but this unfortunate prince 
did not utter a single word, and remained- 
motionless. 


The emperor was found in this state of 
stupor by some of the conspirators, who, 
fn their intoxication, had missed their 
way, and tumultuously entered the 
chamber. 

Prince Tatchwill, major-general of ar- 
tillery, who had been for some time out 
an See caer es 
companions ; furiously attac e 
emperor, and throwing him on the ground, 
overturned at the same time the screen 
and the lamp; the rest of the scene 
ed in darkness. Behningsen, thinking 
that Paul wished to fly,.or defend him- 
self, cried, ‘“* For God’s sake, Sire, do 
not attempt to 
stake ; you will be 
the least resistance.” 


and Seriatin, officer of the guards, also out 
of active service, were contending with 
the emperor. He at first succeeded in 
rising from the ground, but he was 
thrown down again, and wounded his side 
and his cheek by falling against a marble 
table. General Benningsen was the only 
one who avoided taking an active part ; 
he repeatedly urged Paul not to defend 
himself. He had scarcely had time to 
leave the chamber a moment to fetch a 


slight resistance; he had only put his 
hand between his neck and the sash, and 
exclaimed in French, ‘‘ Gentlemen, for 
Heaven’s sake, spare me; leave me time 
to pray to God.” These were his last 


THE RISING OF THE SUN. 
‘Wiz schoolmen laugh to scorn my simple plan 
For waking in th’ obdurate breast some spark 
Ofreverence? Let the patient rise betimes 
(For he is sick in spirit), and repair 
To some high hill, or far extended plain, 
Or where the ocean tosses on its bed 
Of wonders ; let him wait to witness there 
The rising of the sun. How gently first 
The delicate soft hand of morning touches 
The skirts of night ; and see, along the fields 


Those lazy vapows, how rel tly . 

They roll their columns westward to be gone ; 

While breezes fresh, and younger than the 
spring, , 

Carouse and pant in expectation of 

The coming glory. Yonder is the star Z 

That loves the dawn ;—sweet star! beneath 
whose smile 

Time brightens till, behold a miracle! 

The curtains of the east take fire ; they burn 

As if some fierce explosion of the stores 

Of light alarm’d the sky with this sublime, 

Magnificent, unquenchable, display. 

He comes ! he comes ! the sun himself, alone : 

He seems to stand an instant on the earth, : 

Then soaring takes to Heaven, aspires and rides 

Amid the general chorus nature pours 

From all her ranks to greet him! In their 
spheres 

Ten thousand worlds are pois'd to catch his 





beam, 
And drink the flashes of excessive day 
From his insufferable countenance. 
*Twere scarce a crime to take him for a god ; 
Why then refuse to take his testimony 
To Him who is a God? 
The Sabbath Muse. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Bournals. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARRACAN. 


THE existing accounts of Arracan are 
entirely destitute of truth. The geogra- 
phical details are strikingly defective and 
inaccurate; and the particulars heretofore 
given of the people are little to be relied 
on. The farther we proceed in this coun- 
try, the more we are assured of the fact, 
that many writers have been deceived by 
intentional misrepresentations ; the errors 
can hardly be accounted for upon any 
= ——, For example, the 
ayoo, represented as an insignificant 
stream, has been found to bee 
river, threo or four miles wide at its em. 
bouchure : the people have been described 
as effeminate and cowardly ; but, al! ° 
the Mugs differ somewhat in character in 
different of the country, in the vi- 
cinity of the capital they are of a robust 
make, and far from timorous in di x 
tion. The features of the country have 
been variously delineated : in fact, beyond 
the hills, the exhibits every symptom 
of fertility and luxuriance ; groves of 
trees, and tanks or reservoirs of water; 
are intermixed with v which, 
though deserted and dull at this period of 
war and invasion, in a time of peace 
would doubtless display all the cheerful 
attributes of rural felicity.. The number 
villages in Arracan proper is about 
eighty ; and their evident prosperity, un- 
der s government so despotic as that of 
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fentle and’ pectuctive’s the climate 
uctive : 

‘thy’ (ea mndeed we find it to'be) and pro- 

tie ehintin The crops of grain 
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pear 00.9 abundant; one evidence of . 


' a py intiered oom the questiny 
paces the stores of the capital : 
pane half a million maunds of . paddy 
ited in the fort of Arracan, at 

ie pale or be eoteos by the British 


mete Arracan exhibits a very pe- 
culiar a ce. It is built upon a 
plain, or it may be called a valley, about 
‘our miles in circumference, of a quadran- 
+ form, and entirely surrounded by 
some of which are 500 feet. high. 
The plain itself is hard and rocky ; it is 
intersected by divers nullahs and streams, 
which ly join each other and 
fall into the river; some of them rush 
with violence through chasms and fissures 
in the rock, and one flows directly through 
the city, which is thus divided into two 
parts, connected by means of strong but 
clumsy wooden bridges. This stream 
eBbs and flows with the tide, and at high- 
water boats are able to navigate it. These 
nullahs are off-shoots, as it were, of a 
stream which separates from the great 
river at Muhatti, ood traverses the plain 
in which the cit 
. As the site’ Papen is thus pervaded 
by water, it is overflowed during the 
rains ; consequently the houses are raised 
piles, or strong posts of timber. 
These houses, or rather huts, are mi- 
serabJe structures, little more than four 
feet from the ground, composed of bam- 
boos or timber, thatched with. straw or 
mats, and only one. story high, They 
are ranged with considerable. caahube in 
streets ; the Laing A pana Fake 
side of the stream which runs throygh the 
oS The number of houses is nearly. 
9,000 : reckoning five persons to a house, 
” number of inhabitants in Arracan, be- 
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Seady of soore antiquity 


which are decayed have 
pieces of timber being inserted 
terstices. The outer wall is part! 


walls varies in different places ; .some- 
times being about 100 feet, and. some- 
times not half so much. Upon the whole, 
rs remnant of the ee of Sighly deserting 
ingdom of Arracan is 

of — tion, and will probably ind induce 
some one, more competent to the task 
than I am, to furnish a fuller and better 
account of its character and history. 

The heights which sutround the city 
are covered with pagodas, the gilt, igtete 
of which, shooting up from every pinna- 
cle around, and glittering in the sun, 
contribute greatly to the singular and pic- 
turesque ee of the place. Up- 
wards of sixty. of these temples, the 
shapes of which are various, can be 
counted at once; each contains an 
of Guadama. The, architecture of. 
temples in this country is curious; al- 
though the style has no pretensions to 
real taste, it is not unsightly, and some 
of the porticos of the better sort of 
das are handsome. There is a quileion 
i eke onek ae ok 


appearance of dark 

dently of the fort, the temp! 

only .stone or pucka bui 

Arracan ; and without them, this capital 
of an extensive .Province, once an inde- 
pendent state, would only deserve the 
nan ane Weereeipeny vellage, 
—<Asiatic J 


THE NAGAHS, A WILD TRIBE 
IN THE BURMESE EMPIRE. 


EvEeryTaine that relates eo egue 
seat of war in-India; now possesses grea 
intereat, and we therefore quote from eae 
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‘him for afew minutes. We 
were uneasy about him lest it might cause 
his death; but in about half an hour the 
man was quite well, ate his dinner, and 
pa olga pre he came again in a 
few days and asked for more. This was 
the son of the Aquee chief; the chief 
himself was said to be one of the strongest 
men in the hills—that even now, at his 
advanced age, he can travel from Aquee 
to Banskandy with a maund and a 
weight on his back. 

heir mode of signifying friendship is, 
by the two contracting parties hooking 
the fore-fingers of their right hands, 
pulling against each other—em 
as in other parts of India, and putting 
their foreheads t " 


Sim or See 


for us ; that if at any time we wanted 
them, they would instantly obey the 


summons. 

These le will do more for good 
and kind words than by any other means : 
from this, a native of Hindoostan or Ben- 
gal does not know how to manage them ; 
they only try to intimidate, and use such 
means as they know would succeed with 
themselves or their countrymen—persua- 
sion and kind open behaviour form no 
part of their art. It was curious to ob- 
serve the Bengalese making bargains with 
the Nagahs, the former parting with rice 
for the dried fish of the latter: the Na- 
gahs were perfectly aware of the attempts 
of the Bengalese to overreach them ; but 
instead of getting in a passion, or showi 
any toms of anger, they lau 
heartily at them, and either gave in a 
little, or stoutly adhered to their own ideas 
of just barter, as it a) to suit their 
own convenience. seem to have a 
great abhorrence of idleness; for even 
after a ing day’s labour, instead of 
being li and inactive as we have 
been accustomed to see Aspe of raw 
parts of the country, t ways fou! 
something todo. The cooking of their 
dinners was no plea for remaining inac- 
tive; they sat at the fireside watching 
the boiling of their rice—at the same time 
they were busy making baskets, or pre- 
paring the bark of trees as a substitute. 

ropes.or leather straps, &c. They are 
very expert in making huts, and the ra- 
pidity, as well as neatness, with which 
they construct them is very surprising ; 
they will finish a house before an equal 
number of Bengalese could have collected 
ee materials. ss Ties 
- In making agreements they time 
to consider, and they consult amongst 


The chiefs of done 
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themselves ; but after they have come te 
a decision and*entered into terms, they 
adhere to them. To give one instance of 
their dislike to idleness, it may be men- 
tioned that we had agreed with a party to 
assist in carrying the grain from the Jiree 
Nullab to Noorgshie; they were to be 
with us ona certain day, from which their 
pay was to commence—three rupees per 
mensem, and food. They were true to 
their time of coming, but having waited 
about a couple of days, and seeing we 
were not in a state sufficiently forward to 
require their aid, they all went to their 
houses without saying a word to any of 
our people. We thought they had run 
away, as many of the other coolies had 
; but in two days more we were un- 
deceived, for they all returned to see if 
we then wanted their a On 


remarkably neat and clean ; they will eat 
from the hand of an European, meat, 
bread, sugar, or whatever may be given. 
Their mark of respect, on coming into 
your presence, is to sit down after having 
put the forehead to the ground as a salam. 
The women work the same as the men ; 
but the men are very attentive, kind, and 
gentle te the females, quite unlike any 
natives I have seen in other of India. 
They amuse themselves by ing ; they 
also dance to entertain strangers. These 
dances resemble quadrilles and reels: they 
follow —_—_ gures as in our dances, 
keep t time, and have considerable 
grace, ease, and style ; the men sing whilst 
the women dance, or whilst they dance to- 
gether. There is much modesty in the 
young women; it required persuasion 
to induce them to dance before us, and it 
was pleasing to see the manner in 
which the men prevailed on them to over- 
come their shyness: it eee a the 
most winning, -mann 8 ima- 
gindieeans ifonch or English beau 
could have ‘acquitted himself in a more 
becoming manner. The girls seemed to 
be accustomed to this treatment, and were 
playful and tardy in allowing themselves 
to be persuaded.— Ibid. 


- 


MR. MAC DOUGALL THE IRISH 
BARRISTER. 


Mr. Mac Doueatt was at the head of 
the Leinster circuit, and was, if not the 
best, among the very first class of crome: 
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examiners at the bar. No man better 
knew how to assail an Irish witness. 
There was, at first, nothing of the brow- 
beating or dictatorial tone about this 
 igpegpen inquisitor, who entered 
to an easy familiarity with his victim, 
and addressed him in that spirit of fan- 
tastic gibe, which is among the charac- 
teristics of the country. The witness 
thought himself on a level with the 
counsellor, who invited him to a wrest- 
ling-match in wit, and, holding =e 
victory to trip a lawyer up, promptly 
pce the dullen. “hk hard struggle 
often to ensue, and many a time I 
have seen the counsellor get a severe fall. 
However, he contrived to be always up 
ost at last. The whole of “ 
cy,” who are very numerous in Dub- 
lin, used to assemble to witness these in- 
tellectual tics. A kind of ring 
was formed round the combatants, 
my lord Norbury sat as arbiter of the 
contest, and insisted upon fair play. The 
of laughter which were produced by 
is achievements in pleasantry red 
for Mr. Mac Dougall the title of “« Mac 
of the -” I shall not 


a 

readily forget his last display. An action 

for slander was brought by an apothecary 

— a rival pharmacopolist. One of 
e 


apprentices of the plaintiff was his 
leading witness, and it fell to Mr. Mac 
Dougall to cross-examine him. ~ The 
wily lawyer induced the youthful Poda- 
lirius to make a display of his acquire- 
ments in ili the whole of 
his art. The farce of the “* Mock Doc- 
tor” has never produced more mirth. 
All the faculty at and the crowd 
of doctors, surgeons, man-midwives, 
reached the roof. They were, however, 
reluctantly compelled to join in the tu- 
mult of laughter created by this formid- 
= jester at their k. 8e. goes 
apothecaries in Moliere’s “ eois 
Gen: ” in which the varies 
mysteries of the profession are detailed, 
does not disclose more matter for merri- 
ment than was revealed in the course of 
this ludicrous investigation. It is re- 
corded of the “ satirical knave,” that he 
was assailed by the illness of which he 
died during the personation of a character 
intended as a ridicule upon the faculty. 
I sat close to Mr. Mac Dougall, and, 
while I participated in all its mirth, my 
attention was attracted by a handkerchief 
which the author of all this merriment 


was uently applying to his mouth, 
nd whieh was Rlotted’ with blood. I 
thought at first that it proceeded from 
some ordinary effusion, and turned again 
towards the witness, when a loud laugh 
from the counsel at the success of a ques- 
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tion which he had. administered to the 
young eae touching his perform. 
ance of Romeo in the private tre in 
Fishamble-street, directed my notice a 
second time to Mr. Mac Dougall, and I 
perceived that, while the whole auditory 
was shaken with mirth, he wee faking a 
vourable opportunity. of thrusting 
bloody handkerchief into his bag, with. 
out attracting the general atten 
immediately after applied another to his 
lips. A opr he set upon the Romeo of 
ishamble-street, and produced new bursts 
of ridicule, of which he took advan 
to steal his bloody napkins away, and to 
supply himself, without notice, with the 
means of concealing the malady which 
was hurrying him to the grave, A day 
or two after this trial his i his 
ruin were announced. His high reputa- 
tion in his profession, his private worth, 
his large family, and the opinion which 
had been entertained of his great profes- 
sional prosperity, fixed the public atten- 
tion upon him. It was at last discovered 
that all the earnings of a laborious life 
had been laid out in speculations upon 
lands belonging to the corporation of 
Waterford, to the representation of which, 
it is supposed, he aspired. He had bor. 
rowed large sums of money, and had 
subjected himself to enormous rents. He 
was induced, in the hope of ultimately 
retrieving his circumstances, to involve 
himself more deeply in debt; and the. 
rank of king’s counsel, to which he was 
raised by Mr. Plunket, in a manner 
equally honourable to both, offered a new 
career to h:s talents, and led him to ex- 
pect that all his difficulties might be at 
t surmounted. But the hope was a 
vain one. The pressure was too great for 
re he egpeedl » beneath 
t. For a long time he struggled to 
conceal the state of his prs. ats and 
of his mind, and assumed a forced hila- 
rity of manners. He was icuous 
for an obstreperous gaiety at the bar. 
mess on his circuit, and no man laughed 
so loudly or so long as he did; but when 
his apparently exuberant spirits were 
spoken of, those who knew him well 
shook their heads, and hinted that all was 
not right within. And so it proved to 
be. His mind had for years been cor- 
roded with anxieties. His constitution, 
although naturally vigorous, was slowly 
shaken by the sapping of continual care. 
A mortal disease at length d itself, 
in the increasing gush of blood’ from the 
gums, which he had employed the expe- 
ients that I have mentioned to conceal. 
Yet even in the hours of advancing disso. 
lution, he could not be induced to absent 
himself from court ; and the scene which 
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inful incident. To 
ludicrous association 


ding 

this melancholy 
siege By jaws took place, place, 

antic chin aoa te & Neghd- and. 

t orm- 

operation, with the blood 

poker from his mouth, and trickling 

he turned his eyes 

langeily to his padi and soutiaed, 

Aine smile, “I never thought to 

have died chap-fallen.” This observation 

was not the result of insensibility ; quite 

the reverse. ‘ You should have seen 

him when he spoke it,” said the gentle- 

man who mentioned the circumstance ; 

“ Bons like the es of A sgp-o 

death-bed, who perceived, by a jest, that 

the heart of his friend was broken.” It 

fs consolatory to know, that since his 

death his has been turned to 


STANZAS FOR THE SERPENTINE. 
A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE. 
Run, neighbours, run, all town is in Hyde-Park 


to-day, 
Carriage, cart, and donkey-chaise—a raree 


show ; 
Hunt's four-in-hand is on the ice, and, hark 
away !* 
Shouts from halfa hundred sprawl 
they gu! 
There’s Mrs. Smith from Wapping Stairs, Miss 
‘Higgs from Norton Falgate, 
Sir Peter Paunch, old Mister Hobbs and Master 
Hobbs from Aldgate ; 
With Thomas Potts, the oilman, smelling vastly 
of turpentine, 


strong 

All standing fast like pillars (or like posts) beside 
the Serpentine. 

Rup, neighbours, run, &o. &c. 
See mid yon crowd, where hundreds are quadril- 
it, 
How miss, slipping slily from mamma upon 

the land, 


down 





With her sweetheart on the ice is cooing it and 


Dilling it, 
Fire in her virgin heart, and chilblains on her 
hand. 


* This alludes to a son of the well-known Mr. 
Henry Hunt, of political notoriety, having , for 
a wager of a hundred guineas, driven his father's 
vebicle over the ice. There is a very clever 
lithographie print of this exploit just pubtished, 
at a cheap price. 


Vainly, from shore, mamma cries out, with fore- 
head bold 

And frowning eye, ‘‘ My dear, as sure as death, 
you'll catch a horrid cold ;* 

Nought care our cooing ones, till, spite of wind 
and weather, sir, 

Ice cracks, and in they go, to cool their loves to- 
gether, sir. 

Run, neighbours, run, &c. &c. 

Far to the left, your exquisites are shewing off, 

While novices more timidly along the centre 


glide ; 
Mr. Tims, poor soul, is down, and now, I vow, 
is blowing off 
The snow that sticks—Lord bless us! he has 
bruised bis side ; 
There, too, goes Lawyer Thompson, stiff as any 


poker, sir, 

With Doctor Dobbs from Cripplegate, a most 
exceeding joker, sir ; 

Fat fiery Mrs. Higgins, she too ventures like a 
dragon next— 

If that’s the case, I'll safely drive across my’ 
broad-wheel’d waggon next. : 

Run, neighbours, run, &e. &c. 


Hark ! how Hyde-Park, with the hum of human’ 
Bings like Guildhall upon my Lord Mayor's 


day; 
Mirth is abroad (I vouch not for the quality}, 
Phrenoilogists shine forth in their wittiest 


array ; 

Sims, for instance, cracks his joke on Tims, who 
cracks his cranium ; 

It gets a bump at every fall, like buds on a jera- 
bium ; 

Which proves, by phrenologic laws, that Tims, 
(but sure you know it, sir,) 

Though he tumbles down a proser, may jump 
up again a poet, sir, 

Run, neighbours, ran, &c. &c. 


un, neighbours, Fun —sure such a sight was" 


Thus ‘tis with the world, we glide along our: 
summer-time, 
On life's slippery surface, regardless of @ rum-. 
mer time ; 
Till, spite of scientific skill, and all our bold en- 
deavour, sir, 
Death yawns, and down we go beneath the sod 
for ever, sir, 
Bun, neighbours, ran, &c. &c. 
Literary Gasette. 


A MODERN QUADRILLE. 
« Concordia discords.»—Ov1. 
Tun dandies in tights, weighing each one an 
ounce ; 
Young ladies befarbelow'd, flounce upon flounce ; 
Fond mothers extolling their daughters so dear, 


To seme good-natured youth of nine handred 
a-year; 














A party at whist, looking grim asa cannibel, 
Fach at their foe, like the Romans at Hannibal ; 
Some prints on the table, distressingly maul'd, 
And “ exquisite, lovely, bewitching !” miscall'd ; 


Three footmen in lace, and three others without, §yiaoq 


All brilliant as caudlesticks, stalking about ; 

An Austrian Hussar, a Sir Patrick O'Stokes, 

Of the Poyais Light-Horse (but of course that's 
a hoax); 

A crowd on the stairs, with = wind like a knife, 

Coming sharp round the legs of maid, husband, 
or wife : 


A pensive young lady, rich, fickle, but cross, 

With a pensive young Irishman near her, of 
course : 

One preacher, two poets, and three poetesses ; 

A critic, fantastic and tawdry whose dress is; 

All these, with their talents, loquacious or still, 

Make up, gentle lady, a modern Quadrille ! 

. Did. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


THE origin of this j and fanciful 
anniversary is involved in obscurity, inas- 
much as Mr. Brand, Mr. Wheatley, and 
others, who have made the consideration 
of our popular antiquities and customs 
their study, do not very wrone hy hen 
their surmises, nor clear away ty 
of the cloud which time has thrown about 
it. I believe the truth will be found to 
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let man send stanza of affection, and 
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recicules and trip it lightly to the intoxt. 
to ~ 
cations of the pelin, oc the mazes of the 
quadrille? Ob, no! no! Mary or Emma 
will not do this. Woman loves sincerely, 
perme 3 edhe oy 

y constant: 

. and’eby will distinguish, frou a 
multiplicity of follies, the particular of- 
fering of though written on un- 
embossed foolscap, and containing only a 

profession. It is here, ters 
of Eve, that ye surpass the lords 
of the creation ! 
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them with the 


ability of propagating 
greater ; and: 


am quite sure that the 
most dogmatical impugner of Valentine’s 
vanities will acknowledge that they are in- 
finitely more free from mischief, incal- 
culably less allied to crime, than that 
species of contemptible cunning, which, 
under the denomination of a “‘ hoax,” a 
* quiz,” or a ‘ bite,” has, from the*days 
of the Spectator until now, frighted many 
of the people of our ‘“* water-walled 
briwark” from their propriety.” 

I intended to have presented you, my 
friends, with a few more specimens of 
worthy Saint Valentine’s literature ; but, 
as I am already engaged to supply four 
ladies’ schools and six academies for gen- 
tlernen—not to metition milliners and ap- 
prentices— with - “ sweet and honeyed 
accents” against the great day, you will 
allow that I have my hands nearly full, 
and that it would be extremely impolitic 
to give you an.opportunity of anticipati: 
my display. When T have Gactected to 
completing the great work at which I have 
hinted, and produced the “ Sans-pareil 
Valentine written for 1827,”- you shall be 
‘ ali larded o’er with sweet flowers,” and 
sip your fill of love. 

Ladies, adieu! Gentlemen, farewell! 
May your destiny on the morning of Va- 
lentine be a happy one, and may the ba-. 
chelor or spinster you first accidentally 
encounter be ‘the most beautiful, your, 
soul’s idol.” and, in spite of fortune, or 
locks, or bolts, or bars, 

Whether on eaith, or on the deep blue sea, 
Your constant, welcome, only true love be. 
2 sts dy’s Magazine. 


A-MOTTO FOR MAC ADAM. ; 
«« My Essay on Roads,” quoth Mac Adam, “lies 


Result of a life’s lucubration ; 
But ‘does not the title-page look rather bare ? 
1 long for a Latin quotation !” 
A Delphin edition of Virgil stood nigh, 
. To second his classic desire ; 


Where the road-maker hit on the shepherd's _ 


Teply, 
“ Miror magis"—“ I rather add mire.” 
New Monthly Magazine. 





Hiscellanies. | 


BIBLES. 


Tue following list of the principal 
English Bibles, with their respective 
dates, may serve to assist the collector of 
them in his researches ; (it is to be ob- 
served, that printing was in use 57 years 
before any New Testament was printed :) 
—1526and 1530, Tindal’s Bible ; the first 
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printed.—1535, Coverdale (Miles) Bible. 
—1537, Matthew’s Bible.—1540, The 
Bishop’s Bible ; printed by Grafton.— 
1562, The Geneva Bible.—1568, Great 
English Bible-—The same in 8vo. re- 
printed 1572.1552, New Testament; 
printed by Jugge.—1584, Rhenish Tes- 
tament.—1610, King James’s Bible. 


ANAGRAMS. 


All great sin. 
Moonstarers. 


Annual Parliament, I am an unreal plant. 
Old England Golden Land. 
Punishment Nine thumps, , 
Amendment Ten madmen. 

A nice cold: pye. 

Nay I repent it. 

To love ruin. 


The subjoined, anagram. is, ,wntrans. 
latable :—Révolution, Frangaise forms, 
transposition, Un Véto Corse Ja; Finira. 

_?, 


NEW WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Tux following is a. Synoptical View of 
the New Weights and Measures accord. 
ing to Act of Parliament,-1824, showing 
how to reduce the Old into the New, ¢ 
vice versa, as calculated by Professor 
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square feet, the modern Scots acre, 14760 

uare feet; the modern Scots square 
chain of 10,000 square links, 5476 square 
feet; 1296 modern Scots square ells, 1369 

uare yards, 1089 modern Scots square 
falls, 1369 square 1089 modern 
Scots roods, 1569 English roods, 1089 
modern Scots acres, 1369 English acres. 
1089 square links, 1369 English links, 
79547.1 modern Scots links, 1 English 
acre. The ancient Scots square fall, 
345.96 square feet, the ancient Scots rood, 
13838.3 square feet, the ancient Scots 
acre, 55353.6 square feet; the ancient 


Scots square chain of 10,000 links, 5535.36 


square feet ; 900 Scots square ells, 961 
square yards, 3025 ancient Scots falls, 
3844 square poles, 3025 ancient Scots 
roods, 3844 English roods, 3025 ancient 
Scots acres, 3844 English acres ; 3025 
uare links, 3844 English links, 78694 
ancient Scots links, 1 English acre. 

3. The Imperial Standard Cubic Yard, 
27 cubic feet, the cubic foot, 1728 cubic 
inches. A cubic foot of distilled: water at 
62 degrees, weighs exactly 997.136969 


ounces Avoirdupois ; and at the maximum 
ber 999.2777 ee ee me 

4. The Imperial Standard Troy Pound, 
5760 grains or 12 cunces, the ounce 29 
dwts. ; the dwt. 24 grains. A cubicinch 
of distilled’ water at' 62{degrees therm. 


bar. 30 inches, weighs 252,458 grains. 
and at the maximum density, 253 
ma 5. The Imperial Stan are 
‘ounds, 7000 grains, or 16 ounce; 1 Ib. 
Avoirdupois, 1-10th of the weight of the 
new imperial standard gallon of distilled 
water at 62 degrees.—751 Troy ounces, 
192 Avoirdupois ounces, 175 Ibs., 
a atta oy Ibs. The stan Scots 
oy or Dutch lb., 7620 ins, 350 
standard Dutch Ibs. edu 


Ibs. 381 Avoirdupois Ibs. © 


—The common Dutch lb. 174 Avoir- 

ouneés, 32 common Dutch Ibs. 
35 Avoirdupois 1bs.—The Tron Ib. 234 
Avoirdupois ounces, 32 Tron Ibs. 47 
Avoirdupois lbs.—'The Glasgow Tron Ib. 
224° Avoirdupois ounces, 32 Glasgow 
Tron lbs. 45 Avoirdupois lbs. but 5 Tron 
stories 1 cwt. Avoirdupois..—The Edin- 

&e. Tron lbs. 22 Avoirdupois 
ounces; 8 Edinburgh Tron lbs. 1] Avoir- 
dupois Ibs; the Ayr, &c. Tron Ib. 24 
Avoirdupois ounces, 2 Ayr Ibs., 3 Avoir- 
dupois Ibs. The country Tron lb., 23 
Avoirdupois ounces, 16 country Tron lbss 
23 Avoirdupois lbs. 

6. The New Imperial Standard Gallon, 
10lbs. Avoirdupois of distilled water at 
62 therm. barometer 30 inches, or 
277.274 cubic inches. The gill 5 ounces 
Avoirdupois of water; the pint, 1 Ib. 4 
ounces; the quart, 2 Ibs. 8 ounces ; the 
peck, 20 Ibs.; ‘the bushel, 80lbs., or 


2718.192 cubic inches; the quarter of 
Corn, &c. 6401bs.—The old Wine gallon, 
5-6ths of a new gallon nearly , or 6 old 
wine gallons, 5 new gallons, with a loss of 
about 1-37th per cent. in the old, or 37 in 
138637 ; 115500 new gallons; 138637 old 
wine ns exactly.—The new gallon, 
59-60ths of an old ale and beer 
nearly, or 60 new gallons 54 old ale and 
beer gallons, with a loss of about 1-106th 
per cent. in the new, or 13 in 138650; 
141000 new gallons, 138637 old ale and 
beer gallons exactly.—The old i 
corn gallon, 32-33ds of a new gallon 
nearly, or 33 old ns, 32 new 
gallons, 33 old bushels, 32 new bushels, 
with .a loss of about. 1-37th per cent. in. 
the old, or 37 in 138637 ; 134400 new 
gellons, or bushels, 138637 old dry gl 
lons, or bushels exactly —The old stan 
Scots pint, 22-59ths of a new gallon nearly, 
or 22 new ns, 59 standard Scots pints. 
nearly, with a loss of about 1-75th per 
cent. in the new, or 202 in 1525209; 
51702 new gallons, 138937 standard Scots 
pints exactly.— The standard Scots Wheat 
firlot, 105-106ths of a new bushel nearly, 
or 105 new bushels, 106 standard Scots 
wheat firlots, with a loss of about 1-317th , 
per cent. in the new, or 35 in ]109131 ; 
2197335 J. N. B., 2218192st S. W. F.: 
lots exactly.—The new bushel, 92133ds, 
of the stenstend Scots barley firlot nearly, 


gtains.. or 133 new bushels, 92 standard Scots 


Barley firlots, with a loss of about 1-27th 
per cent. of the old, or 994 in 2634103 ; ; 
801381 new bushels, 554548 standard 
Scots barley firlots exactly. 
7. The Imperial Standard Heaped 
Bushel, Silbs. Avoirdupois of water as 
above, 3 bushels 1 sack, 12 sacks 1 chal. 
dron. The bushel is to bea cylinder of 
294. inches in diameter, and heaped in the 


“ form of a cone to the height of six inches, 


PARLIAMENTARY ORATORS. * 
No. I. 
BY LORD BYRON. 


I HAVE never heard any one who fulfilled 
my idea of an orator. ttan would have 
been near it, but for his harlequin delivery. 
Pitt I never heard; Fox but once, and 
then he struck meas a debater, which to 
me, seems as different from an orator, as 
an improvisatore, or a versifier, from a 
poet. Grey is great, but he is no orator. 
Canning is sometimes v like one. 
Windham I did not admire, though all 
the world did—it seemed sad sophistry. 
Whitbread was the Demosthenes of bad 
taste and vulgar vehemence, but strong, 
and English. Holland is impressive from 
sense and sincerity ; Lord Lansdown good, 
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but still a debater only. Grenville I like, 
vastly, if he would prune his speeches 
down to an hour's delivery. Burdett is 
aweet atid silvery as Belial himself; and 
I think the greatest favourite .in Pande- 
thonium—at least I always heard the 
Country Nc gen and the a 
8 es up stairs, an 
Soy ton Sas fon Ba Bellamy’ *s when he 
was on his legs. 
‘I sagt pun: _— make his second 
War (oor impression. 'I like 
ard (now Viscount Dudley and Ward), 
died, but clear and sometimes elo- 
fone” Peel, my school and form fellow 
€ sat within two of each other), strange 
to say, thave never heard, though J often 
Wished to do so; ‘but from w t I re. 
vember of hiss at ‘Harrow, he is, orshould 


i panna Oe best of them. ' Now I 


Mr. Wilberforce’s speak- 


ing. It is nothing but a flow of words, 


words alone. I doubt greatly if the 
lish posigay A csc menfadheghes 3 
and am to think that the Irish 
kad a 
will have, and have had, in Mirabeau. 
Lord Chatham and Burke are the nearest 

to ora in ran, orm I 
don’t know what ine may have been 
at the but’ in the Honse I wish 
him: 
dale is 


Bar, 
at the 
shrill, 
Brow; I shiall say nothing, as I have 
a’ feeling of dislike'to the man. 


Scotch, and acute. Of 


amongst all these—good, bad and 

t—I never heard the h 
which was not too long for the auditors 
and not very intelligible, except here and 
there. The whole thing is a grand decep- 
tion, and as and as tiresome as 
may be to those who must be often pre- 
setit. I heard Sheridan only once, and 
that briefly; but I liked his viles, his 
manner, and his wit: he is the only one 
hn wi ore with to -hear at greater 





She Gatherer. 
aad | am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff."---#otton. 
EPITAPH 
On a Dyer in Lincoln Church Yard. 
HERE lies John Hyde ; 
* ‘He first liv’d, ‘then he died ; 
He died to live, and liv’d to die, 
And hopes to live eternally. 


CURIOUS EQUIPMENT. 


Tne cartouch-box of the Cochin-Chinese 
is smaller than an English soldier’s. I 


pest Balen that the Prengh 


Bar once’ more. *Lauder- And 


‘THE MIRROR. 


had the curiosity to look into one, and 
found the contents as follows :— 

* A set of men for playi waa 

% A small bottle of scen 

‘ A small horn, with mer bop contain. 


ing apparentl in wder. 
"g a Peundle a iow bamboos, 


each containing a charge of powder, 
stopped at one end with 
* No ball, or shot.” 


EPIGRAMS. 


5 1. 

HeEnkx rests old Marmion—hard his fate 
is, 

That pe ete ah eons 


Jail ot hp My 
ou-freeze'! 
Ketch.—Con nt geen Tae 
owr fees, 


TEAGUE’S TRIAL. 
Hramextey Teague, whom nature had 
Atool by cided had the knave eombin'd, 
As he was as poverty could be, 

To og, oF slo onjeation | none had he ; 
latter, - 

(The scene was England, ree how, 
no matter 

Was soon escorted, almost wit bereft, 

To stand his trial for the petty theft : 

* Pray, z culprit, Bays by whom will you 


Thus'Tes tara nou ht replied ; 
The prompting tun whiope’d bo bis 


“ By God and by my country,” —“ No, 
Quoin ee ak et eee 
larning, 

That Ireland's not my‘ country with their 
Ana God then't'y me, nor for love nor 


Because cae knows all about it, honey.” 
Bowas. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE are under the unavoidable necessity of de- 
ferring answers to our correspondeuts generally 
until next week. To Timothens, however, we 
beg to say, that we shall feel obliged by the ex- 
periments he promises; to Charles, that his 
offered drawing will be very acceptable ; and te 
Curioso, that we shall very shortly use the auto- 
graphs and articles he has favoured us with. 
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